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understand the subject he writes about. And now one of many instances in which literature gives to literature character in science. Anthony Teissier,9 the learned annotator of 'De Thou's biographies, says of Finaeus, "II se vanta sans raison avoir trouve la quadrature du cercle; la gloire de cette admirable decouverte etait reservee a Joseph Sca-liger, comme Ta ecrit Scevole de St. Marthe."10
JOHN GRAUNT AS A PARADOXER.
Natural and Political Observations,.. .upon the Bills of Mortality. By John Graunt, citizen of London. London, 1662,4to.x
This is a celebrated book, the first great work upon mortality. But the author, going ultra crepidam, has attributed to the motion of the moon in her orbit all the tremors which she gets from a shaky telescope.2 But there is another paradox about this book: the above absurd opinion is attributed to that excellent mechanist, Sir William Petty, who passed his days among the astronomers. Graunt did not write his own bookl Anthony Wood3 hints that Petty "assisted, or put into a way" his old benefactor: no doubt the two friends talked the matter over many a time. Burnet and Pepys4 state that Petty wrote the book. It is enough for me that
9 Antoine Teissier (born in 1632) published his Eloges des hommes savants, tires de I'histoire de M. de Thou in 1683.
10" He boasted without reason of having found the quadrature of the circle. The glory of this admirable discovery was reserved for Joseph Scaliger, as Scevole de St. Marthe has written.'*
1 Natural and political observations mentioned in the following Index, and made upon the Bills of Mortality... .With reference to the government, religion, trade, growth, ayre, and diseases of the said city. London, 1662, 4to. The book went through several editions.
*Ne sutor ultra crepidam, "Let the cobbler stick to his last," as we now say.
'The author (1632-1695) of the Historia et Antiquitates Universi-tatis Oxoniensis (1674). See note 6, page 98.
*The mathematical guild owes Samuel Pepys (1633-1703) for something besides his famous diary (1659-1669). Not only was he president of the Royal Society (1684), but he was interested in establishing Sir William Boreman's mathematical school at Greenwich.